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ANY years ago, a capitalistic brigand was being 

questioned by counsel for a legislative investigat- 
ing committee. In the course of the inquiry, counsel 
asked if he were not one of the pillars of a local church, 
and Mr. Dives agreed that he was. “How can you 
square your religion and your conscience,” continued 
counsel, “with the acts for which you admit you are 
personally responsible?” “Conscience and religion!” 
exclaimed Mr. Dives in genuine astonishment. “What 
the dickens have conscience and religion got to do with 
business P” 

In that retort, we can find the answer to the question 
not infrequently put, even by Catholics: “Why do the 
Popes keep on writing about business, and capital, and 
labor, about wages and unions and collective bargain- 
ing? What do they know about these things?” Unlike 
Mr. Dives, the Popes believe that religion and con- 
science have a vital bearing on business. They consider 
it their duty to assess the moral quality of human acts 
and to uphold moral standards. 

That is the fundamental reason why Leo XIII wrote 
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his immortal Encyclical Rerum Novarum, the fiftieth P 
anniversary of which is commemorated next Thursday ; 
why ten years ago Pius XI published his Encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno to confirm the Encyclical of his 
predecessor, and why, as new problems of this nature 
arise, we may look for other labor pronouncements 
from the Vicar of Christ. “It is We who are the chief 
guardian of religion, and the chief dispenser of what 
pertains to the Church,” wrote Leo XIII, “and by 
keeping silent [in face of these social problems] We 
would seem to neglect the duty imposed on Us.” (Rerum 
Novarum p. 9, AmeEricA Edition.) “For the deposit of 
truth entrusted to Us by God and by Our weighty 
office of propagating, interpreting, and urging in season 
and out of season the entire moral law,” writes Pius XI 
in his Quadragesimo Anno, “demand that both social 
and economic questions be brought within Our Supreme | 
jurisdiction, insofar as they refer to moral issues.” ) 
(Quadragesimo Anno, p. 11-12, America Edition.) 

The Popes do not believe that a bad industrial or 
economic order makes itself. They believe that the 
bad acts of men make a bad industrial or economic 
order. In that belief, they attack not the order, but its 
causes, and point to the remedy that is found in religion. 
If there is an environment that is evil, that environment 
has been corrupted by the freely posited acts of man 
against the moral law. If the social and economic order 
can be used as an instrument of cruelty, injustice and 
oppression, that instrument has been forged by the acts 
of cruel, unjust, and oppressive human agents. The evil 
that is found in the affairs of men does not arise spon- 
taneously, nor is it the result of chance. It is the result 
of acts posited by men who, having good placed before 
them, along with the power of choice, elect to do that 
which is evil. Because of the iniquity of men, countless 
millions mourn. 

The Church, not “so preoccupied with the spiritual 
concerns of her children, as to neglect their temporal 
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and earthly interests” (Rerum Novarum, p. 17), strives 
to abate this mourning by leading men away from their 
iniquity. She teaches men that, on peril of their salva- 
tion, they must obey the moral law in their businesses 
or their professions, as well as in their private lives. 
She will have no compromise with Pharisaism. She 
demands that the dominant law of man’s entire life be 
the law promulgated by Christ Jesus, and proposed and 
interpreted by the Church which He founded to con- 
tinue His mission among men. “If society is to be healed 
now,” wrote Leo XIII, “in no other way can it be 
healed, save by a return to Christian life and Christian 
institutions.” (Rerum Novarum, p. 16.) Christians will 
understand this teaching, and even those who reject 
religion, must admit that economic and social evils 
would gradually disappear were all men to practise, in 
every relation of life, Christian precepts of justice, 
charity, and good will. 

On the other hand, some critics blame the Popes, 
not for writing these Encyclicals, but for their “failure” 
to show in detail how the principles which they enun- 
ciate should be applied to actual problems. Why talk 
about the living wage, they ask, without telling us 
whether it is $20, or $30 per week, or what? Why 
approve collective bargaining, and fail to give us the 
blueprints of a scheme that will make it work. Why 
champion the right of employes to form unions, and 
say nothing about the C.I.O. or the A.F.of L.P And 
so on, through the entire scale. 

The answer is supplied by Pius XI. To prescribe 
how every principle shall be applied is not within the 
competence or the mission of the Church. The Church 
intervenes in temporal concerns only when moral or 
dogmatic issues are at stake. She does not interpose 
her authority “in technical matters,” writes Pius XI, 
since for these she has “neither the suitable equipment 
nor the mission.” (Quadragesimo Anno, p. 11.) It is her 
right and duty to propose principles, but she will inter- 
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fere with no application which may be made either by 
private societies, such as labor unions or associations of 
employers, acting jointly, or by the civil authority, un- 
less, as may happen, the application involves a moral 
wrong, or some theological error. 

It would indeed be comforting for us as Catholics, 
had Almighty God vested his Church with the power 
to make these applications in all countries and at all 
times with perfect inerrancy. But since He has not 
done this, we must use our intelligences and our con- 
sciences in applying tried and sound principles to con- 
crete instances, to the end that justice and charity may 
prevail. 


Ten Years Ago Pius Lit 
New Beacons of Safety 


JOHN La Farce, S. J. 


Reprinted from America, May 10, 1941 


NCYCLICALS are written, not as a matter of 
course, but in view of some special occasion or 
some particular circumstance. 

The occasion for the Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, 
on the “Reconstruction of the Social Order,” of Pope 
Pius XI, was the fortieth anniversary of Pope Leo 
XIII’s “Charter of Labor,” Rerum Novarum. The 
particular circumstance was twofold: 


First, the events that had occurred during those forty 
years called for a reminder of some of the great prin- 
ciples contained in this “memorable document” (all 
quotations are from the Quadragesimo Amno). In the 
course of these years, too, “doubts” had “arisen con- 
cerning the correct interpretation of certain passages of 
the Encyclical or their inferences.” 
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In the second place, “the new needs of our age and 
the changed conditions of our society” had “rendered 
necessary a more precise application and amplification 
of Leo’s doctrine.” 

Before attempting to summarize (in extremely imper- 
fect fashion) the new Encyclical’s line of thought, one 
or two of these “new needs” and “changed conditions” 
may be recalled. 

In 1891, Pope Leo XIII confronted a world that had 
forgotten its God and was neglecting its duty. In the 
midst of a generally accepted capitalistic social order, 
Socialism had appeared as a revolution against that 
order. It took an attitude frankly hostile to religion, 
on the ground that religion was incompatible with 
reform of the evident abuses which were flourishing 
under the capitalist system. 

Thirteen years after the close of the World War, 
Bolshevism or militant, atheistic Communism, had de- 
veloped out of Socialism, no longer as a mere negation 
or criticism of religion but as a complete philosophy of 
life in every possible aspect: a positive religion of athe- 
ism, using social reform merely as an instrument in its 
campaign to conquer the whole of human existence, 
even to the innermost soul of every individual. 

The challenge of Bolshevism could not be met by 
a mere defense of the good features in the existing 
order. Reconstruction was necessary to meet its chal- 
lenge. This challenge was rendered all the more intense 
by the emergence of Fascism in Italy, which openly set 
about to abolish capitalism and create a new social 
order as the only effective answer to Bolshevism. At 
the same time, the first rumblings of the National Social- 
ist movement were heard upon the German horizon. 

Weaknesses of the pre-War social system had been 
revealed by the terrible calamity of the war itself as 
well as by the ideologies which succeeded it. “The 
entire economic scene,” said the Pope, “has greatly 
changed.” At the same time, the era 1920-1931 was 
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eminently a period of reconstruction, when plans were 
rife for a new community of nations and for world 
disarmament, all of which plans were meaningless with- 
out a sound social order in the various countries in 
order to support the international structure. 

There existed, therefore, an atmosphere favorable 
for the Pope’s message. This was shown by the prac- 
tical attempts that were made shortly after the issuance 
of the Encyclical, in Austria, Portugal and to a certain 
extent in other countries, to put some of its most 
specific suggestions immediately into effect. 

The Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno begins by recall- 
ing the occasion of Leo’s letter forty years earlier. 
Priests and laymen had sought remedies for the social 
evils of the times, and had applied to the Holy See for 
a remedy. Leo therefore spoke, finding a solution for 
these evils not in the tenets of economic Liberalism or 
in Socialism—the two major contesting systems at that 
time—but in the teachings of the Church: “the un- 
changeable principles drawn from right reason and 
Divine Revelation.” The beneficial results of Pope Leo’s 
utterances were admitted upon all sides. 

Pius, therefore, finds it now 
opportune first, to recall the great benefits which this earlier 
Encyclical [Rerum Novarum] has brought to the Catholic Church 
and to the world at large; secondly, to vindicate the social and 
economic doctrine of so great a master against certain doubts which 
have arisen, and to develop more fully some of its points; finally, 
after arraigning modern economics and examining the nature of 
Socialism, to expose the root of the present disorder, and to point 
out the only salutary cure, a reform of Christian morals. Such 


are the three topics to the treatment of which the present letter 
is dedicated. 


Among the benefits obtained by Leo’s pronounce- 
ment, he numbers the fact that “Leo himself clearly 
stated what could be expected from the Church.” The 
evolution of “a truly Christian social science” was 
thereby furthered, ideas of which penetrated many 
circles outside the Church. Popular education of work- 
ingmen in Christian social principles was advanced and 
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beneficial institutions came into being. Leo “fearlessly 
proclaimed” the part that the State was obliged to play 


in the interests of public well-being. New social legis- 


lative measures were enacted, and “much of which they 
contain is strongly suggestive of Rerum Novarum.” 
The formation of Christian trade unions was encour- 
aged, which “prepared the way for a Christian renewal 
of the whole social life,” while the existence in some 
countries of “neutral trade unions” was recognized. 

Pius XI, at this point, recalls certain precautions rec- 
ommended by Pope Pius X: 

Among these precautions the first and most important is that, 
side by side with these [neutral] trade unions, there must always 
be associations which aim at giving their members a_ thorough 
religious and moral training, that these may impart to the labor 


unions to which they belong the upright spirit which should direct 
their entire conduct. 


This principle, let us note, is that underlying our 
Catholic Labor Schools in the United States. 

Among the doubts to be clarified was the relation 
between economic science and moral discipline, par- 
ticularly as it concerned the ownership of property. 
The “twofold aspect of ownership” is recalled, “which 
is individual or social accordingly as it regards individ- 
uals or concerns the common good.” A “double danger” 
is to be avoided; “if the social and public aspect of 
ownership be denied or minimized, the logical conse- 
quence is Individualism, as it is called; on the other 
hand, the rejection or diminution of its private and 
individual character necessarily leads to some form 
of Collectivism.” 

How difficult it is to maintain a balance between 
these two extremes, we Americans can observe in the 
controversies which have always centered around the 
New Deal. 

There are “boundaries” to the right of private owner- 
ship, which is not “absolutely rigid,” while “it is a griev- 
ous error so to weaken the individual character of own- 
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their entire conduct. 
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Among the doubts to be clarified was the relation 
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ownership be denied or minimized, the logical conse- 
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hand, the rejection or diminution of its private and 
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these two extremes, we Americans can observe in the 
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ership as actually to destroy it.” The State has the duty 
to specify in detail what is licit and illicit in this con- 
nection. But “the State may not discharge this duty 
in an arbitrary manner,” e.g. by “crushing taxes.” 

Labor is a title to property, but a special problem is 
created by “the labor which one man hires out to 
another, and which is expended upon the property of 
another.” Hence an “alliance” must be formed between 
the laborer’s toil “and his neighbor’s property, for each 
is helpless without the other.” 

Labor and capital have each made excessive claims: 
the “irresponsible wealthy” and the inflamed prole- 
tariat. Wealth “must be so distributed amongst the 
various individuals and classes of society that the 
common good of all,” of which Leo XIII spoke, be 
thereby promoted. In other words, the good of the 
whole community must be safeguarded. By these prin- 
ciples of social justice one class is forbidden to exclude 
the other from a share in the profits. “Vast differences” 
which now exist are a “grave evil.” 

The question of wages is taken up; and labor, like 
property, is found to have a “double aspect”: social 
and individual. Abuses against the family wage are 
condemned, as well as the problems of a business 
unable to continue if pressed by labor costs. The 
“crucial decision” in that situation “should be one of 
mutual understanding and Christian harmony between 
employers and workers.” Wages must be considered in 
relation to the common good as well as to private profit 
and the integration of wages and prices into the one 
economic organism is insisted upon. This leads up to 
the “two things” which the present times particularly 
call for: “the reform of the social order and the correc- 
tion of morals.” 

The State, first of all, under a “graded hierarchical 
order” should not try to do everything that can be done 
by “smaller and lower bodies,” but realize that its 
“primary duty” is “to abolish conflict between classes 
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with divergent interests, and thus foster and promote 
harmony between the various ranks of society.” The 
Encyclical thereupon recommends the formation of 
“vocational groups, namely, binding men together not 
according to the position they occupy in the labor mar- 
ket, but according to the diverse functions which they 
exercise in society.” 

These groups are “autonomous,” not mere creations 
of the State, and they concern the economic, not the 
political field. (Hence the so-called “Corporate State” 
is not a legitimate child of the Quadragesimo Anno.) 
The key to the Encyclical’s thought on this matter lies 
in two great master ideas. First, it teaches that although 
economic life is here in question, something that deals 
with man’s merely material needs, this economic life 
must be directed by the highest spiritual and moral prin- 
ciples, drawn from our Christian Faith. The Pope is 
at pains to point out here the “true directive principle” 
of economic life, which is nof the spirit of free compe- 
tition (though competition within limits has its uses) ; 
which is not “economic supremacy which within recent 
times has taken the place of free competition,” but the 
more “noble and lofty” principle of “social justice and 
social charity.” And “economic supremacy” must be 
“sternly and uncompromisingly” controlled by this 
same “true directive principle.” 

Secondly, if justice and charity are made the “true 
directive principle,” if economics rests upon a moral 
and not a materialistic foundation, the result will be an 
organic structure of society. In this organic structure 
there will be a normal interplay of activities and con- 
tributions, and a due proportion will obtain between the 
dignity and rights of the individual and the exigencies 
of the common good. “Man’s various economic activities 
combine and unite into a single organism and become 
members of a common body, lending each other mutual 
help and service.” 

The merits and the dangers of the Fascist economic 
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plan are weighed, and the letter passes on to the con- 
sideration of the modern scene: the havoc wrought by 
capitalism gone mad, exploiting humanity and ignoring 
the common good “to its own arbitrary advantage.” 

Immense concentration of wealth and credit, “un- 
bridled ambition for domination” have followed as a 
result: a “double stream” equally pernicious: economic 
nationalism and “a not less noxious and detestable 
internationalism or international imperialism in finan- 
cial affairs, which holds that where a man’s fortune 
is, there is his country.” 

Free competition, therefore and “still more, economic 
domination must be kept within just and definite limits 
and be dealt with by the public authority, in matters 
appertaining to this latter’s competence.” 

Changes in Socialism are discussed: first, the Com- 
munist menace; then, “mitigated Socialism.” “If it 
really remain Socialism, it cannot be brought into har- 
mony with the dogmas of the Catholic Church, even 
after it has yielded to truth and justice in the points We 
have mentioned; the reason being that it conceives 
human society in a way utterly alien to the Christian 
truth.” 

A warning is uttered against those who oppress the 
workingman under the cloak of religion. The funda- 
mental cause of the modern disorder is found in the 
state of men’s souls. At all times the “thirst for riches” 
has led men astray, “but the condition of the economic 
world today lays more snares than ever for human 
frailty.” “For this pitiable ruin of souls .. . there can 
be no other remedy than a frank and sincere return to 
the teaching of the Gospel.” Revival of the spirit of 
charity; the lay apostolate; special social studies and 
training of seminarians, are some of the means urged 
toward this end. 

A simple but highly useful thought appears to underly 
the Pope’s teaching as to the renewal of the Christian 
spirit. From his words we learn that the spiritually and 
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religiously motivated concept of economic life is the 
only truly practical and workable plan for economic 
life itself. Our age sets great store by practicality and 
efficiency. All the more reason, therefore, that we 
should recall the same truth which Our Saviour Himself 
expressed in somewhat different language, when he said: 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His justice and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” 

This is not to be understood in the gross and material- 
istic sense that material prosperity is the inevitable 
reward of good and holy living. We are not to test 
Christian social teaching by its workableness in the 
economic order. But good and holy living is in point of 
fact the only truly human way of living. For this reason, 
any society that habitually departs from a genuinely 
human manner of life must sooner or later pay the 
harsh penalty of economic misery. Through materialism 
itself we have lost the clue to the intricate problem of 
providing material welfare for each and all in any 
increasingly complex civilization. Evidence of this 
truth is the condition in which American agriculture 
now finds itself as the result of an agrarian program 
that subordinates to material gain the moral needs of 
the individual and his family. 

“All those versed in social matters,” says the Pope, 
“demand a rationalization of economic life which will 
introduce sound and true order.” But he goes on to 
show how this order will be faulty, it will not be 
practical and efficient, “unless all man’s activities unite 
to imitate and, as far as is humanly possible, attain the 
marvelous unity of the Divine plan.” 

“How completely deceived,” says the Pope, “are 
those inconsiderate reformers, who, zealous only for 
commutative justice, proudly disdain the help of 
charity!” 

Charity, therefore, is not a mere softener of life’s 
blows. It is not a mere inspirational influence to rouse 
the sluggish to greater effort on behalf of their fellow 
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man. It is much more than this: like justice, it is a 
“directive principle” which supplies precisely that ele- 
ment in society without which society and social insti- 
tutions cannot work. 

Society, in other words, cannot operate except when 
it possesses an organic structure, by which a great vari- 
ety of parts combine for a common purpose and keep 
unity of aim while preserving their own varied iden- 
tities. But such an organic structure is a mere name 
without charity. Institutions can be set up, cooperative 
institutions established, labor boards carefully planned, 
schemes worked out on paper and by law for media- 
tion and arbitration of disputes, but if charity is absent, 
the whole machinery breaks down if you start its 
wheels. 

A brief reference is made, toward the close of the 
Encyclical, to two ideas which have borne immense 
fruit when subsequently put into operation. 

One of these relates to the type of persons who will 
be best fitted to bring the Church’s teachings to the 
hearts and minds of the working classes. We need, says 
the Pope, in this work, “auxiliary soldiers of the Church, 
men who know their mentality and aspirations, and who 
with kindly fraternal charity will be able to win their 
hearts. Undoubtedly the first and immediate apostles 
of the workingmen must themselves be workingmen, 
while the apostles of the industrial and commercial 
world should themselves be employers and merchants.” 

Those of us who have worked with various racial 
groups in this country or elsewhere are aware of the 
same truth in that field as well: the imperative neces- 
sity of training leaders of a given race, versed in Catho- 
lic religious and social teaching, if the true picture of 
the Church is to be given to its members. 

The Pope likewise lays special stress upon the for- 
mation given by the Spiritual Exercises, “as We said 
in our Encyclical Mens Nostra.” Workingmen’s 
retreats are ardently recommended. 
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In conclusion, let us note that an Encyclical, from its 
very name and character, is a universal letter, addressed 
to all the Faithful through their Bishops; and through 
the Church to the attention of the entire world. No 
nation, therefore, no group can be exempt either from 
its warnings or its benefits. Human nature being what it 
is, and human sight being as short as it is, applications 
of its teachings are readily made to persons and places 
with which we are familiar, if it suits our advantage, 
or relegated to the distant and unfamiliar, likewise if 
this suits our advantage. Repeatedly, however, the 
letter recalls that all are concerned, and none are 
excepted: its aim, is said in conclusion, is “to unite all 
in harmonious striving for the common good, when 
all sections of society have the intimate conviction that 
they are members of a single family and children of 
the same Heavenly Father, and further, that they are 
‘one in Christ and every one members one of another.’ ” 


Fifty Years Ago Leo Charted 
The Economic Seas 


JOHN P. DELANEY, S. J. 


Reprinted from America, May 10, 1941 


EO XIII was not a trail blazer. He was merely 

reopening paths long since cut and then over- 
grown. The doctrine with which he startled the world 
fifty years ago was not a new doctrine. Eighteen hun- 
dred years before his time the poor had the Gospel 
preached to them by One Who said: “Blessed are the 
poor.” He was a Carpenter and the Son of a carpenter, 
and He chose His closest Apostles from the ranks of 
the poor and the workers. And those Apostles went 
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into a pagan world, proud of their poverty, proud of 
their workers’ hands, to teach that the “laborer is 
worthy of his hire,” that the despised slave is a brother 
of his master, that all men are equal and that there 
is no distinction of persons before God, no slave or 
free, no Jew or Gentile. 

Their doctrine was revolution, the most successful 
and the strangest revolution ever to overthrow an old 
order of things. It was a revolution of charity, begin- 
ning with a small group and culminating in a reborn 
world. “Such was the order of brotherly love amongst 
the earliest Christians that numbers of those who were 
in better circumstances despoiled themselves of their 
possessions in order to relieve their brothers; whence, 
‘neither was there anyone needy among them.’” 

Through the centuries, the Church continued to 
preach this doctrine of equality, of justice and charity, 
of the rights of man, of the brotherhood of men, of the 
moral dignity of every human being and of the dignity 
of his labor. But, came another revolution that broke 
the unity of Christendom, and denied the right of the 
Church to teach, and through this revolution came the 
strange theory that man’s dignity was in proportion to 
his wealth, that in the acquisition of wealth everything 
was fair and even human beings could be used, 
squeezed dry, tossed aside on the pile of rubbish from 
which every possible ounce of utility had been drained. 
Man who was brother of Christ became a thing, a 
chattel, a victim of inexorable economic laws. 

The stage was set for Leo’s counter-revolution, for 
Leo’s revolutionary re-affirmation of the fundamental 
principles of Christianity. How far had the culture of 
the world strayed from the culture of Christ when the 
most fundamental truths of Christianity could shock, 
could be labeled as Socialism and Communism by men 
who professed to believe in the dignity of man! The 
pagans of Christ’s time had made no such profession. 
There were men and there were slaves. The men 
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loafed, lived, enjoyed themselves. The slaves worked, 
and work was a stigma. 

Nineteenth-century culture spoke much of the dig- 
nity of man, and man’s equality, and man’s unequalled 
advance toward a goal of material prosperity. At the 
same time, nineteenth-century culture replaced the 
Christian bond of love with a bond of hatred in a 
struggle for existence. The new culture had no place 
for the weak and the poor. Liberalism took it for 
granted that some men were masters by right of 
wealth, and many men were slaves by disgrace of 
work; and the fundamental rule of living seemed to 
be that the strong become stronger, the weak weaker 
even to extinction; the rich become richer, and the poor 
become poorer until they could bear it no longer and 
died. It mattered not. “There will always be more 
poor,” was the cynical paraphrase of the love in Christ’s 
dictum, “the poor you have always with you.” 

In the face of this culture, it was revolutionary to say 
that moral principles should have a bearing on indus- 
try, but it was the simplest Christianity and Leo said it. 
“No practical solution of this question will be found 
apart from the intervention of religion and the Church. 
. . . We affirm without hesitation that all the striving 
of men will be vain if they leave out the Church.” 

It was revolutionary to say that the State might 
intervene in industry to protect the good of the com- 
munity and the rights of the poor, but it was simple 
Christianity, and Leo said it. 

To say that the labor of individuals was not a com- 
modity to be bought or sold at market price, that 
there are dictates of nature more imperious than any 
contract between man and man, that the labor of 
every human being should be paid in a living wage, 
that justice and charity should infuse free competition— 
these were all simple Catholic truths, yet in an age of 


liberalism they sounded strange even to some Catholic 
ears. 
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In a day when labor unions were outlawed in almost 
every country in the world—in the belief that they 
were destructive of law and order—it took courage on 
the part of the head of the Church that stands for law 
and order to claim that men had a natural right to 
form such unions, and that no state may justly deny 
that right. 


For to enter into a society of this kind is the natural right of 
man and the state is bound to protect natural rights, not to destroy 
them; and if it forbids its citizens to form associations, it contradicts 
the very principle of its own existence; for both they and it exist 
in virtue of the like principle, namely, the natural tendency of man 
to dwell in society. ... The most important of all such associations 
are workingmen’s unions. 

Strikes, in those days, were just so many manifesta- 
tions of an intolerable revolutionary spirit and should 
be met by force. It must have been shocking to hear 
Leo say that strikes were caused “frequently because 
the hours of labor are too long, or the work too hard, 
or because workers consider wages insufficient.” His 
proffered solution of strikes must have seemed sheer 
insolence to men whose great guiding principle was 
laissez faire. Laws, wrote Leo, “should lend their 
influence and authority to the removal in good time 
of the causes that lead to conflicts between employer 
and employed.” 

The yellow-dog contract had been upheld in Ameri- 
can law courts. The law of supply and demand gov- 
erned the hiring and firing of men to such an extent 
that many “good people” could not understand why 
they should be asked to pay, let us say, $12 a week 
for a seven-day week of fourteen hours a day, when 
they could get many of the unemployed to work sixteen 
hours a day for $10 a week. It was a free contract, 
was it notP If the men did not like it, they need not 
accept it. Organizers were trouble makers. Strikers 
were anarchists. 

Leo XIII knew well that prevalent mentality, and 
he wrote bluntly of “the crime of men of greed who 
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use human beings as mere instruments of money- 
making.” Writing caustically he said: 

Wages, we are told, are regulated by free consent, and therefore 
an employer, when he pays what was agreed upon, seemingly is not 
called upon to do anything beyond. The only way, it is said, in 
which injustice might occur would be if the master refuses to pay 
the whole of the wages, or if the workman should not complete 
the work undertaken. In such case, the state should intervene to 
see that each obtains his due, but in no other circumstances. 


He answered this argument sharply: 


Let workingmen and the employer make free agreements, and in 
particular let them agree freely as to wages. Nevertheless, there is 
a dictate of nature more imperious and more ancient than any 
bargain between man and man, namely that wages ought not to 
be insufficient to support a frugal and well-behaved wage earner. 


He killed once and for all the free-consent argument 
when he wrote: “If through necessity or fear of worse 
evil, the workmen accept harder conditions because 
the employer or contractor will offer him no better, 
he is made the victim of force and injustice.” 

Leo XIII, it will be noticed, wrote strongly and feel- 
ingly when he penned Rerum Novarum. He could not 
have done otherwise because: 


1. Like Christ, he had compassion on the multitude 
and was deeply moved by the “misery and wretched- 
ness pressing so unjustly on the majority of the work- 
ing class. . . . A small number of very rich men have 
been able to lay on the teeming masses of the laboring 
poor a yoke little better than that of slavery itself.” 

2. From the watch-tower of the Vatican he saw clearly 
the urgency of the matter, that “some remedy must 
be found quickly,” that “the condition of the working 
classes is the pressing question of the hour.” He saw 
clearly, in a prophetic vision, the onrush of the twin 
evil that has become a brutal reality in a large part 
of the world today, and casts a shadow of fear over 
what is left of a free world—the twin evil of world- 
wide revolution and state deification; 
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3. In a day when the voice of the Church was largely 
unheeded, he saw with desperate urgency that, “if 
Society is to be healed now, in no other way can it 
be healed save by a return to Christian life and 
Christian institutions.” 

For all the strong feeling, however, there is no 
bitterness in his words, no incitement to class struggle, 
no condescending sympathy for the “poor working- 
man,” none of the false attitude that “labor is always 
right.” 

He saw a situation, recognized the injustice of it, 
appreciated the danger, saw the unexploded dynamite, 
sought a solution. 

The solution was not class warfare, not even constant 
brooding on old injuries, but a plea for collaboration 
of Capital and Labor and Public and State under the 
guidance of the principles of Christ: 

It is the opinion of some and the error is already very common, 
that the social question is merely an economic one, whereas in point 
of fact, it is first of all a moral and religious matter, and for that 


reason its settlement is to be sought mainly in the moral law and 
the pronouncements of religion. 


The fundamental Christian principles which Leo 
XIII placed as the basis of any lasting solution were 
extremely simple. Human greed and human selfishness 
exist and can exist only where there is a false concept 
of human dignity and human brotherhood. Men will 
seek money and power beyond all measure when they 
have adopted money and power and position as the 
only measure of human worth and human dignity. 
Men will use fellow human beings as pawns in a game 
of greed only when they have lost sight of the dignity 
of their fellow men and their brotherhood in Christ. 

Leo wished to teach men that their dignity is not a 
matter of social position or of wealth, but a higher 
thing than any accidental place in society. Man’s is a 
dignity based on Sonship in God and Brotherhood 
with Christ. Man’s dignity is in His Redemption by 
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Christ, in the Christ-life he lives in this life, and his 
eternal destiny with Christ in God. In this are all men 
equal. Beyond this they differ and differ greatly, in 
physical strength, in mental equipment, in qualities 
of mind and body, in aptitudes for different work, 
in opportunity. 

But all those things are means to an end, means 
to a development of human personality, and it is a 
prideful thing for a man to use the gifts God has 
given him to sustain the life that God has given him. 
And it is a shameful thing for any human being to 
despise another human being, however slight his 
talents seem to be, and a brutal thing to use a fellow 
human being for selfish gain. 

From this dignity in God spring all man’s rights; 
and from this dignity comes the obligation to respect a 
like dignity and similar rights in other human beings. 
It is more than a matter of respect of an individual 
for another individual. There is a unity of human 
beings in Christ, a oneness that makes it imperative 
for human beings to work together, to plan together, 
to live together in peaceful cooperation, one for all 
and all for one. The history of the debacle of individual- 
ism proved in the time of Leo, as it is proven today, 
that men cannot selfishly seek their own ends to the 
neglect of fellow men, without courting inevitable 
disaster. 

It is on this dignity of the human being that Leo 
based his demand for a living wage for an honest day’s 
work. In Leo’s philosophy, the Catholic philosophy of 
property, the goods of this world have been placed in 
this world that man may draw from them all that 
he needs for the decent support of himself and his 
family. That is God’s idea of property, and no division 
of property can so vitiate the God-ordered scheme of 
things that man loses his right to acquire a rightful 
share of the goods of this earth. 

In the course of time, through greed and selfishness, 
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property has been concentrated in the hands of few, 
but Leo tells the few that they may not look upon 
their possessions as entirely their own, to be used as 
they see fit. They are the stewards of God’s wealth, 
stewards of the undistributed wealth of the poor and 
they must allow the poor an opportunity to gain a 
decent living. 

In this concentration of property, Leo saw an evil, 
that sooner or later must be remedied. The dignity of 
the human being is such that no man, much less mil- 
lions of men, should be totally dependent on other 
men for their very living, for their daily food and the 
food and clothing and housing of their children. Leo’s 
reformation of society demands eventually a redistri- 
bution of property, a spread of ownership so that as 
soon as may be, “as many as possible of the humbler 
classes (may) become owners.” This redistribution of 
property is the only possible permanent solution. 

And how is this end to be achieved? Leo XIII was 
no impractical dreamer. Economic systems are not 
changed overnight. The injustice of generations is not 
righted by the penning of a single letter, even one that 
is read throughout the world. As Pius XI was to 
remark many years later, the workers’ only means of 
acquiring property is through savings from his wages. 
Hence the importance of Leo’s insistence on a “living 
wage,” a wage that will enable a man to support himself 
and his family in decent comfort, provide for periods 
of sickness and misfortune, save for an old age and 
even leave a little modest fortune that he can pass 
on to his children. 

But even the general improvement of wages to a 
level of decency is a task that calls for almost heart- 
breaking patience in education, for technical planning 
of unusual skill, for good will that must be almost 
heroic in its implications, for peaceful collaboration 
of all classes of society, of capital and labor, of the 
general public, of the State, of the Church. Leo expected 
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priests to take the lead in social studies based on the 
moral principles of the Catholic Faith. He expected 
Catholic industrialists to be foremost in organizing 
employers into associations that would accept the 
necessity of moral principles applied to business. He 
expected Catholic workingmen to take a leading part 
in Labor unions organized to promote the rights and 
welfare of workingmen. From them all he expected 
an enlightened, understanding, patient leadership, 
that would gradually lead to organizations representing 
Capital, Labor and Consumer, empowered to unite 
with the State in solving a problem that has vexed 
the world too long. 

He foresaw that it would be a long, patient drive, 
for selfish individualism had warped men’s minds, 
narrowed their interests and almost obliterated their 
sense of social responsibility. He knew that the 
machinery of collaboration would move slowly. He 
knew that long struggles, and bitter struggles and 
violence lay ahead, and he hoped to temper the bitter- 
ness by constant insistence on rights and obligations, 
rights of property-owners and their obligations, rights 
of workers and their obligations. He insisted on a 
spiritual evaluation of things. He stressed the inevita- 
bility of hardships and privations and the spiritual 
value of suffering. He was a realist in noting calmly 
the impossibility and undesirability of any perfect 
leveling of society, and he sought to inspire in all men 
a realization of and a pride in their social contribution 
to society in the use of talents which God has given 
them. 

“Whoever has received from the Divine Bounty a 
large share of temporal blessings, whether they be 
external and material, or gifts of the mind, has received 
them for the purpose of using them for the perfecting 
of his own nature, and at the same time that he may 
employ them, as the steward of God’s providence, for 
the benefits of others.” 
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And he quotes Saint Gregory the Great: 


He that hath a talent, let him see that he hide it not; he that 
hath abundance, let him quicken himself to mercy and generosity; 
he that hath art and skill, let him do his best to share the use 
and the utility thereof with his neighbor. 


Whatever be the plans evolved by the skilled econo- 
mists, and whatever may be the form that property 
and property-distribution may take in the near or 
distant future, the principles of Leo remain indispens- 
ably fundamental. There will always be a social prob- 
lem and social strife until men realize their dignity 
in Christ, realize their social oneness in Christ, accept 
and live the elementary Christian principles of man’s 
equality, man’s dignity in Christ, the dignity of every 
type of social contribution in labor performed by man 
who is a brother of Christ, the unity of the human 
family in Christ, the absolute necessity of social col- 
laboration for the welfare of each and all. Men must 
accept the Catholic idea of property as the need and 
right of every man, not as an end in itself but as a 
means to decent material standards of living, and this 
in turn as a means to decent spiritual living. 

This is Leo XIII’s contribution—this and his insist- 
ence that, while struggles last, our sympathy, and our 
efforts must be with the poor, for they stand most in 
need of help—and they are dear to Christ! 


What Think Ye of Christ? 


Reprinted from THe Homitetic ANp Pastorat Review, A pril, 1941 


HIS QUESTION, which Jesus Christ put to His 
Apostles as they sat around Him in a field, in the 
country beyond the Jordan, He also asks of every 
successive generation of men, even of every individual. 
Everything depends on the answer. Since Christ is the 
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king of the universe, He is of necessity the center and 
focus of all things and events. Realization of this truth 
was an outstanding characteristic of Saint Paul. A 
Christo-centric attitude is implied in the very definition 
of Christianity. The modern world has sadly fallen 
away from such an attitude. This all-too-general apos- 
tasy, more or less conscious and at times even publicly 
avowed, is the true cause of the world’s distress at this 
moment. We Christians can influence the world for 
good only by giving to our own lives a more emphatic 
Christo-centric bent. 

Viewed from this angle, the religion of many who 
profess themselves Christians, leaves much to be de- 
sired. It would be an exaggeration to describe our time 
as exclusively an age of “devotions,” yet, it is true 
enough that there is real danger lest devotion, or de- 
votedness, to Christ should suffer as a result of too many 
“devotions.” The Month aptly observes that “on the 
whole we require greater emphasis upon Mass, Holy 
Communion, and somewhat less on shrines of the Little 
Flower and processions in honor of local Saints. Catho- 
lic devotions have their fund of solid Christian sense 
and instinct, ... but there are certain limits if we wish 
to keep our feeling of proportion. And always they 
should take us back to, never away from, Jesus Christ.” 

Devotion to the Person of Our Lord has varied 
according as views of His infinitely rich personality 
have varied. In our own days devotion to Christ is 
essentially Eucharistic, and the Heart of the Redeemer 
of the world has come to be regarded—quite properly 
too— as the embodiment of His goodness and mercy. 
The Sacred Heart is the center of the aspirations of 
countless souls. Latterly the thoughts of the Faithful 
have been focussed on the idea of Christ’s Kingship, a 
natural corollary of the Incarnation. The only new thing 
in this devotion is the isolation, so to speak, of Christ’s 
Kingship from other aspects of the Incarnation. 











Temperance 
Francis J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 


Reprinted from JOURNAL OF Re.icious INstructION, April, 1941. 


N everyday speech temperance signifies moderation 

in the use of intoxicating liquor. When we say of 
a man that he is temperate we are understood to mean 
that he never goes to excess in drinking alcoholic bev- 
erages. But in theological language temperance has a 
more general meaning; it includes due restraint not 
only in regard to intoxicants but also in regard to food 
and sexual gratifications. In other words, the virtue of 
temperance aids a person to keep within proper 
bounds the strongest bodily appetites inherent in hu- 
man nature. It is a cardinal virtue—that is, one of the 
four chief virtues under which all the other moral vir- 
tues are classified. 

Temperance is a very important virtue, which 
every normal human being is required to practise fre- 
quently if he desires to be faithful to the laws of God. 
The inclinations of our bodily faculties toward pleas- 
urable sensations are very strong and must be con- 
stantly curbed. We must restrain our senses from 
seeking unlawful objects, and moderate them in their 
cravings even for things that are lawful. Man is com- 
posed of body and soul, and since each of these two 
elements tends to objects proper to its nature, every 
human being must experience a conflict within him- 
self—a conflict between the spiritual desires of the 
soul and the material desires of the body. 

This conflict would not have occurred if Adam, the 
father of the entire human race, had obeyed God’s 
commandment forbidding him to eat the fruit of one 
of the trees of Paradise. For one of the special 
privileges granted to Adam and, intended also for all 
his descendants in the event that he would be faithful 
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to God’s command, was freedom from concupiscence. 
That is, before our first parent committed sin, his 
bodily appetites were completely subject to the dictates 
of his reason, so that he did not have to endure those 
violent temptations to the*gratification of the body which 
now make it so difficult to lead a virtuous life. This 
would have been our happy lot also, if Adam had 
obeyed his Creator. But with his disobedience this 
privilege ceased; consequently, all mankind has be- 
come subject to the rebellion of the flesh against the 
spirit. 

As was stated before, the two appetites against 
which man must struggle most vehemently, and against 
which he is strengthened by the virtue of temperance, 
are the desire of food and drink and the desire of sex- 
ual gratification. Both these appetites are lawful in 
themselves, being given to man by the all-wise Creator 
for a good purpose—the former to induce human be- 
ings to preserve their individual lives by taking food 
and drink in reasonable quantities, the latter to impel 
them to maintain the human race by making rightful 
use of marriage. However, many human beings are 
not content to satisfy these appetites in proper moder- 
ation according to the designs of God; they overstep 
the bounds laid down by right reason and by faith in 
their craving to gratify their bodily inclinations. Such 
persons are addicted to the vice of intemperance. And 
experience proves that very many—if not most—of the 
sins committed in the world consist of, or are related 
to, the immoderate gratification of the two appetites 
which temperance is intended to check. 

Intemperance in the use of food and drink consti- 
tutes the sin of gluttony. The most common form of 
this sin is drunkenness. The distinctive evil of this 
disgusting sin consists in the fact that by deliberate 
intoxication a person deprives himself of the greatest 
prerogative of a human being, the power of intelli- 
gence, utilizing for this purpose to his own detriment 
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a bodily faculty intended to promote his well-being. 
The drunkard deliberately rejects his right to act like 
a reasoning creature and reduces himself to the level 
of an animal—indeed, even lower, for animals seldom 
eat or drink more than is good for them. There are, it 
is true, different degrees of drunkenness, and the grav- 
ity of the sin is measured by the extent to which one 
diminishes the power of his reasoning faculties. 

A person is not guilty of a mortal sin of drunkenness 
unless he renders himself incapable of using his intel- 
lect. If one drinks so much that he is unsteady in his 
actions and unduly hilarious in his conduct, but still re- 
tains the ability to think and to reason, he cannot be 
charged with a grave violation of God’s law, though 
ordinarily he would be guilty of a venial sin. However, 
it is certainly dangerous to take any leeway in the habit 
of drink; many who begin by only slight excesses, in the 
course of time become drunkards of the worst type. 
The safest course is total abstinence, and this is com- 
mended especially to the young folks of our day, for the 
vice of intemperance is a grave menace to the youth 
of our land at the present time. Boys and girls of 
sixteen and seventeen are becoming habituated to the 
regular use of intoxicants; they do not realize that 
they are making themselves slaves to a craving which 
in later years they will detest, yet not have the moral 
strength to repress. 

Intemperance in food is also a sin. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, it does not constitute a mortal sin unless one 
thereby seriously injures his health. However, when 
committed habitually it tends to make a person carnal- 
minded and dull and slothful in the performance of his 
duties. In order to preserve her members from the 
vice of gluttony and to induce them to practise tem- 
perance in the use of food, the Church has established 
days of fast and of abstinence. Even children, though 
they are not bound by all the laws of fast and absti- 
nence, should train themselves in the virtue of tem- 
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perance by denying themselves occasionally some deli- 
cacy, such as candy. In practising temperance in the 
matter of food we have as our model our divine Lord, 
Who began His public ministry by an heroic fast of 
forty days in the desert. 

The other appetite which temperance helps us to 
restrain is the inclination toward sexual gratification. 
God has decreed that this appetite may be lawfully 
gratified only by married persons. Hence, any one 
who would deliberately satisfy this inclination, whether 
in thought or in deed, whether alone or with others, 
outside of the married state, would sin grievously; and 
this sin is called impurity. 

A very useful virtue annexed to temperance, help- 
ing one to restrain the sexual appetite, is modesty. 
This virtue helps one to avoid looks, touches, speech, 
etc., which might lead to sins of impurity. Those who 
violate this virtue are guilty of immodesty. As was 
just stated, impurity is always a mortal sin, but acts 
of immodesty are either venial or mortal sins in pro- 
portion to the degree of danger they contain in lead- 
ing to sins of impurity. 

Nowadays in our country impurity and immodesty 
are most prevalent, especially on the stage, in motion 
pictures, in popular novels and in magazines. Some- 
times we hear it said, in defense of this type of intem- 
perance, that it is impossible for a normal person to 
restrain his sexual appetite. Catholics must not be led 
astray by this statement. We know that it is possible 
to practise perfect purity and modesty—not indeed by 
our own unaided strength but with the assistance of 
God’s grace, which is always at our disposal. Hence, 
good Catholics accustom themselves to pray when they 
are tempted against purity, for they know that, how- 
ever severe may be the temptation, they will obtain 
sufficient grace to overcome it, if they turn to our Lord 
or to His Blessed Mother. A most efficacious help to- 
ward the preservation of purity is the recitation of 
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three Hail Marys every morning and every night. Of 
course, we must not put ourselves in a dangerous oc- 
casion of the sin of impurity, for “those who love the 
danger will perish in it,” as the Scripture says. Hence, 
if we realize that association with a certain person or 
frequentation of a certain place is a source of grave 
temptation, we must abandon that person or place at 
once. 

In urging Catholics to practise perfect purity, the 
Church is not actuated by a spirit of prudery, as if the 
human body were something bad. On the contrary, the 
Church teaches that the human body is sacred and 
beautiful, and that the proper use of all the functions 
of the body is lawful and noble. But the Church con- 
demns the use of the body or of its functions in a man- 
ner contrary to their nature as the Creator has de- 
signed them. This is what is done when the sin of 
impurity is committed. And so the church regards 
such a sin as the violation of the temple of God, to use 
the phraseology of Saint Paul, who says: “Know you 
not that your members are the temples of the Holy 
Ghost?” (I Corinthians, vi, 19). Moreover, the Catho- 
lic Church teaches that, while the married state is 
good and praiseworthy, the state of perfect chastity, 
undertaken out of love for God, is better. For this rea- 
son, all who enter the religious state in the Catholic 
Church take the vow of chastity, binding themselves to 
perfect purity, in thought as well as in deed. Further- 
more, theologians commonly teach that those who prac- 
tise perfect chastity will receive in heaven a special 
reward, known as the aureole of virginity, similar to 
the special reward given to martyrs. For both those 
who practise virginity and those who endure martyr- 
dom perform a deed that is truly heroic and most 
pleasing to God. 

We must be careful not to lead others into sins of 
impurity. For example, a girl who would dress in a 
manner calculated to arouse sensual thoughts in others 
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would be guilty of the sin of scandal. One of the most 
degrading customs at the present day in America is 
the holding of “beauty contests,” which usually are 
nothing else but indecent spectacles, calculated to 
arouse lustful desires in those who attend them. It is 
hard to see how any girl who-would so far forget her 
self-respect as to enter one of these exhibitions can be 
excused from the mortal sin of providing a dangerous 
occasion of sin to those before whom she parades. 

As in the case of the other moral virtues, there is 
a natural as well as a supernatural temperance. The 
former is based on motives made known by human 
reason, the latter on motives made known by divine 
faith, The former is acquired by repeated acts of 
temperance, the latter is infused by God into every 
soul that is in the state of sanctifying grace. The good 
Catholic strives to possess both natural and super- 
natural temperance in a high degree. For our conso- 
lation, especially when tempted to violate this virtue, 
we should remember that temperance, in as far as it 
signifies perfect chastity, has received from our Lord 
a wonderful promise, contained in His Sermon on the 
Mount “Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall 
see God” (Matthew, v. 8) 
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The only safe way is to begin now, while we are in health, to do 
that good which we shall wish to have done in our last moments, for 
to put it off till death is dangerous and foolish in the highest degree. 
A holy death follows a holy life, and eternal happiness follows a holy 
death. When we shall have obtained eternal life we shall see God 
face to face; we shall see Him as He is. We shall know the unspeak- 
able mystery of the glorious Trinity; we shall contemplate with 
unutterable gladness the glorified Manhood of Jesus Christ. We shall 
be united to God perfectly, and we shall taste with the utmost joy 
and for ever the sweetness of divine peace—Ludovicus Blosius. 











Some Things New and Old 


NEUTRALITY AND INTERVENTION 


Is there a Catholic viewpoint about neutrality and 
intervention? 


There is indeed, and none more to the point than the 
Code de Morale internationale that was drawn up in 
1936 by the International Union of Social Studies under 
the presidency of Cardinal Van Roey. 

According to the Code, when a war breaks out 
between two States, the other States have to make a 
choice between the two alternatives of neutrality or 
intervention. Now intervention is not necessarily war. 
It may be diplomatic representations, economic actions, 
embargo, peaceful blockade, or even naval and military 
demonstrations. War is the extreme form of interven- 
tion, that can be justified only for a very grave motive 
and after all other methods have failed. 

Such is the position when an outside Power decides 
on intervention of one kind or another. 

The other alternative, neutrality, means that any State 
not immediately concerned, refuses to declare itself for 
either side of the belligerents, and moreover declares 
its intention of remaining outside the entire quarrel. 
But however strong the outside Power may be, and 
however good its reasons for remaining neutral, such a 
State cannot assume a position of absolute indifference 
to a war that has broken out. Francesco Suarez, the 
Jesuit moralist, puts the matter this way: “The human 
race, though divided into many different peoples and 
nations, has, for all that, a certain unity, not merely a 
physical unity, but also in a sense, a unity political 
and moral.” 

So, says the Code, no nation can consider any war 
between other States as something with which it is not 
concerned, because the human race is one. Hence neu- 
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trality cannot mean an attitude which entirely disso- 
ciates itself from the rights and wrongs of any particular 
war. 


CONCORDATS 
W hat is a Concordat, and how many are there? 


A Concordat is a treaty entered into between the 
Holy See, on the one hand, and a secular sovereign 
State on the other hand. It is concerned entirely with 
the interests of religion. The Concordat is signed by 
plenipotentiaries: the Cardinal Secretary of State for 
the Holy See, and Ministers of State or Ambassadors 
for the secular Power. A Concordat comes into force 
after it has been ratified by the Pope, for the Holy See, 
and the Ruler or Parliament, for the secular State. 

The most important Concordat of modern times was 
the Lateran Treaty between the Holy See and the 
Royal Italian Government. Signed on February 11, 
1929, this treaty was ratified on June 8 following. 

At one time the power of making concordats rested 
with bishops. But since the promulgation of the new 
Code of Canon Law the right of making concordats 
is reserved to the Pope alone. 

Sometimes you may see such a phrase as “The 
Concordat.” This usually refers to the Concordat made 
between Pope Pius VII and Napoleon Bonaparte in 
1801. This re-established the Church in France until 
1905, when it was repudiated by the Republic under 
the Separation Law. 

The Concordats of Pius XI were: Latvia, 1922; 
Bavaria, 1924; Poland, 1925; France (for Syria), 1926; 
Lithuania, 1927; Czecho-Slovakia, 1927; Portugal (for 
the East Indies), 1928; Prussia, 1929; Italy, 1929; 
Rumania, 1932; Baden, 1932; Austria, 1933; Germany, 
1933; Jugoslavia (not ratified), 1935; Ecuador, 1937. 

The total number of concordats is about 138, the 
earliest dating back to the tenth century. 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


W hat is the origin or meaning of the conflict between 
Science and Religion? 


There is no conflict between Scienee and Religion, 
and there cannot be, because God is the Source of 
both, and it is absurd to imply that God can be at 
variance with Himself. 

The foundation of this alleged conflict is a misuse of 
words. Science, properly speaking, means knowledge; 
and Theology, which treats of the things pertaining to 
God, is just as much a science as Physiology, which 
treats of the nature and functions of living bodies. 

The snarl came about by the loose using of the word 
Science to denote only Physical Science. Now the 
province of Physical Science is the observation and 
correlation of verifiable facts, such as the movements 
of the heavenly bodies, the reactions of various chem- 
ical substances, the motions and interactions of living 
creatures. 

So that when you hear such a statement as that 
Science knows nothing about a God, about the existence 
of the human soul, the statement is true only insofar 
as Physical Science cannot, under the microscope or 
on the scales, weigh or discern God, Who is a Spirit, 
or the immortal soul of man, which is a spiritual entity. 

Hence Physical Science is entirely out of its field 
when it says it can find no evidence for the existence of 
God or the soul of man. The conflict so-called does not 
exist because Science and Religion cannot be recon- 
ciled. It exists because physical scientists affect to look 
out for things that do not come within their scope. 
Physical Science cannot discover the Divine Presence 
in the Blessed Sacrament; but for all that, the Presence 
is there just the same. 





